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The adoption of this bold and resolute policy at the
outset of the Crimean War not only arrested the fall of
national credit that invariably attends war, but also
enabled the country to recover its prosperity after the
war so rapidly that in 1861, after the emancipating
budget of 1860, the taxes on its trade and consumption
were less burdensome than in 1854, after the emancipat-
ing budget of 1853* Further, the depreciation in consols
was only slight; and in the year after they were almost
as high as in the year before the war. The net financial
result of the Crimean War was to add 42 millions,
a little more than half its cost, to the National Debt,
along with a substantial legacy of additional taxes*

The Boer War, the next very costly conflict in which
Great Britain engaged itself, was financed in a much less
satisfactory way* In the 'eighties and early 'nineties large
reductions had been effected in the National Debt, and
in 1897-8 aj per cent* consols rose as high as no*
On March 31, 1899, six months before the war broke
out, the National Debt had been reduced to 635 millions*
Unfortunately, when Parliament assembled in October
1899, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, the Chancellor of the
Exchequer, saw no necessity for taxation* The South
African War was expected to be a cheap promenade*
The House of Commons was told, first, that it would
not cost more than 10 or at most n millions ; second,
that its cost would be 'defrayed by the gold mines
of the Transvaal; and accordingly it was persuaded

providing that a real surplus of five millions should be set aside every
year for the reduction of debt; and the National Debt was reduced
from 885 millions in 1823 to 841 in 1833* It was 851 millions when
Peel took the helm in 1841* The effect of the 1833 policy on the price
of consols and on conversion is worthy of notice*